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If  we  assume  that  psychical  science  is 
that  science  which  has  to  do  with  all  that 
pertains  to  mind  and  its  attributes,  both 
known  and  unknown,  to  life  in  its  physio- 
logical sense,  then  all  animal  forms  when 
living  offer  the  legitimate  material  for 
investigation  of  psychical  phenomena  on 
the  part  of  the  scientific  psychist  or  psy- 
chologist. It  would  not  only  apply  to 
man,  but  all  the  way  down  through  the 
scale  below  him,  to  include  the  lowest 
types  of  animal  forms  endowed  with  life, 
and  exhibiting  mentality  of  any  degree 
whatsoever.  Many  there  are  who  include 
the  study  of  the  “human  soul”  in  the  do- 
main of  psychical  research,  but  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  having  any 
claim  to  reliability,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  the  existence  of  any  such  a thing 
as  a “soul,”  human  or  otherwise,  it  must 
be  understood  that  in  discussing  what  is 
to  be  discussed  here,  only  what  is  psycho- 
logically recognized  as  mind  and  life  will 
be  given  consideration. 

By  life  is  meant  simply  corporeal  exist- 
ence in  animals — vitality — and  with  the 
cessation  of  life  the  phenomena  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  mind,  in  any  individual  in- 
stance, at  once  ceases  with  it.  Mind  in- 
volves volition,  sensation,  and  the  power 
of  thought.  It  is  the  ego,  and  stands  quite 
apart  from  any  such  a conception  as  an 
hypothetical  soul,  and  much  more  dis- 
tinctly from  what  some  define  as  spirit. 
There  are  those  who  utterly  confuse  the 


matter  of  mind  with  what  romancers  de- 
fine, since  the  dawn  of  history,  as  “soul” 
or  “spirit.”  Some  even  conceive  the  soul 
of  a person  to  be  a substantial  entity,  re- 
taining the  body’s  general  contour  after 
death,  and  in  that  state  has  received  all 
sorts  of  appellations  by  different  peoples. 
It  has  further  been  contended  that  this 
soul,  during  life,  possesses  all  the  emo- 
tions, conditions,  sensations  and  powers 
above  attributed  to  mind,  including  the 
power  of  the  will.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  claimed  that  all  animals  below  man, 
and  even  plants  of  all  descriptions,  pos- 
sess a soul,  which  surely  is  absurd,  though 
it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  all  liv- 
ing organized  beings  possess  mind  and 
reason,  and  hence  will  power,  in  some 
degree  or  another.  Further,  it  has  been 
held,  and  is  held  by  the  legion  of  the  su- 
perstitious to-day,  that  this  so-called  soul 
of  animal,  and  even  plant  life,  feels, 
thinks  and  wills  after  dissociation  from 
the  dead  body — a state  and  a thing  that, 
to  the  scientific  mind,  is  quite  inconceiva- 
ble. 

Will,  in  the  living  animal,  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  power  of  conscious,  de- 
liberate action,  whether  exerted  in  any 
way  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  a 
healthy  or  an  unhealthy  body,  under  the 
direction  of  a sound  or  an  unsound  mind. 
When  the  action  is  involuntary,  as  w’hen 
an  animal  flinches  from  any  Sudden  dan- 
ger, then  such  action  becomes  instinctive, 


and  is  not  performed  under  the  direction 
of  what  is  here  defined  as  will.  Instinc- 
tive actions,  however,  may  be  simulated 
with  greater  or  less  fidelity,  the  same 
morphological  portions  of  the  body  being 
brought  into  play  to  enact  them.  As  an 
example,  the  difference  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  a malingerer  feigning  an  at- 
tack of  epilepsy,  as  compared  with  the 
involuntary  movements  observed  on  the 
part  of  one  undergoing  the  invasion  of 
a genuine  seizure  of  that  disease.  During 
life,  in  animals  normally  constituted,  the 
will  is  under  the  control  of  the  mind,  and 
in  all  respects  its  servant  where  it  is  vol- 
untarily exerted. 

Now,  in  psychical  or  psychological  oper- 
ations, the  mind  may  decree  to  perform 
a certain  act  or  thing,  and  if  the  perform- 
ance of  such  an  act  be  perfectly  possible, 
and  the  body  of  the  animal,  at  the  same 
time,  be  in  all  respects  in  a normal  and 
healthy  condition,  then,  if  no  hindrance 
of  any  kind  whatever  is  interposed, 
through  the  exertion  of  the  will,  that  par- 
ticular act  will  he  performed,  and,  in  all 
probability,  performed  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  animal  willing  it.  There 
are  all  shades  and  degrees  of  such  acts, 
and  the  nature  of  them  is  wellnigh  in- 
finite. Involuntary  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  body  or  any  organ  or  portion  of  it, 
however,  are  in  the  matter  of  numerical 
comparison,  almost  immeasurably  less  in 
number  or  kind.  Then  there  are  the  dis- 
tinctly involuntary  actions  involved  in 
the  functions  of  many  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  that  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  mind  or  the  will,  as,  for  example, 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  and 
other  organic  structures.  Others,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  may  he  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  psychologically  di- 
rected, as,  for  example,  the  increase  of 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lungs; 
the  deferment  of  the  act  of  normal  defe- 
cation or  micturition,  and  similar  func- 
tional performances.  These  voluntary  and 
involuntary  acts  shade  into  each  other  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  and  in  both  healthy 
and  unhealthy  animals  their  study  is  of 
immense  importance,  while  at  the  same 
time  few  subjects  present  a greater 
amount  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  re- 
search and  experimentation.  In  extremely 


rare  instances  we  may  even  meet  with 
subjects  having  an  extraordinary  control 
over  the  usual  involuntary  action  of  some 
of  the  organs  or  viscera  of  the  body. 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  had  a woman 
under  observation  who  possessed  the 
power  of  exciting  a diarrhea  in  herself 
by  simply  “giving  her  mind  to  it,”  and  a 
male  patient  had  the  most  remarkable 
mental  control  over  the  action  of  his 
heart,  rendering,  at  will,  its  usual  beat- 
ings almost  inaudible  to  the  ear  of  an 
expert  examining  it. 

Now,  it  has  long  been  known  to  physi- 
ologists that  inhibition  of  reflex  action 
pertains  to  certain  organs  of  the  body  as 
a normal  condition;  as,  for  example,  the 
inhibitory  influence  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  over  the  heart’s  action.  This  re- 
straining, or  hindering,  or  repressing  of 
the  organ’s  usual  action  is  effected  in  a 
reflex  way  from  the  higher  nervous  cen- 
ters through  the  nerves  of  distribution 
to  the  organ  thus  inhibited.  Inhibition 
of  this  nature  may  he  designated  as  or- 
ganic inhibition.  As  has  just  been 
pointed  out,  it  may,  in  very  rare  cases, 
be  induced  or  suspended  through  a men- 
tal operation  by  means  of  the  will  of  the 
subject  having  such  a power. 

Psychical  inhibition  may  be  described 
as  a checking  or  repressing  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  or  the  will  in  any  ani- 
mal, and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
associated,  in  a way,  with  organic  inhibi- 
tion. The  checking  or  repressing  of  on 
involuntary  yawn,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  repression  of  one  commenced 
through  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  mind, 
is  an  example  of  this. 

Psychical  inhibition  may  be  exemplified 
in  any  representative  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms. 
In  all  it  may  be  exerted  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  from  the  instant  of  birth 
until  the  death  of  the  individual.  Its 
primary  effects  and  ultimate  results  or 
consequences  vary  in  different  species 
and  races;  in  different  temperaments,  dis- 
eases and  states  of  health;  in  the  two 
sexes  and  at  different  ages,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  under  different  circumstances 
in  different  environments.  Thus,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  subject  is  a very  large 
and  far-reaching  one. 


A moment’s  reflection  at  the  outstart 
is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  psychical 
inhibition  may  operate  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  an 
average  boy  of  our  own  race,  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  He  is  a child  of  intelligent 
parents,  but,  as  in  most  families,  sees  in 
his  antecedents,  extending  far  back  into 
the  future,  all  manner  of  relatives,  both 
male  and  female,  who  were  represented 
by  all  kinds  and  classes  of  people.  The 
natures  and  impulses  of  some  of  these 
may  have  been  decidedly  good,  and  they 
may  have  possessed  minds  and  wills  to 
live  out  those  natures,  both  to  their  own 
credit  and  to  the  distinct  advantage  of 
every  one  with  whom  they  were  associ- 
ated. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  this 
boy’s  ancestors  may  have  been  endowed 
with  pronounced  criminal  instincts,  and 
they,  too,  being  of  energetic  casts  of  mind, 
lived  lives  that  were  a curse  to  themselves 
and  disastrous  to  the  community  of  which 
they  were  a part.  Finally,  others  may 
have  been  mental  weaklings  of  no  use  to 
themselves  and  simply  a burden  to  all 
their  friends  and  relatives  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived. 

Now,  through  inherited  proclivities, 
this  boy  will,  sooner  or  later,  begin  to 
develop  what  is  in  him,  and,  if  he  lives, 
evolve  the  kind  of  man  he  is  to  become, 
or  may  become — may  become,  for  it  will 
altogether  depend  upon  what  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  mind  and  will  as  to 
whether  his  real  nature  asserts  itself  or 
not.  If  he  possesses  strong  criminal  in- 
stincts of  any  kind  whatever,  they  may 
be  so  strong  that  no  amount  of  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind  and  will  can  ever,  at  any  time 
in  his  life,  turn  him  into  the  narrow  road 
of  a virtuous  and  worthy  life.  Such  in- 
fluences may,  and  probably  will,  affect 
him  in  one  way  or  another,  but  he  re- 
mains a criminal  nevertheless  to  the  end 
of  his  existence. 

Here  is  one  kind  of  psychical  inhibition 
wherein  the  deterrent  effect  of  its  force 
fails.  But  there  have  been,  and  will  be  in 
the  future,  all  grades  of  it,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the 
character  of  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  In  some  instances  the  crim- 
inal instincts  may  be  so  weak  in  the  boy, 


and  the  inhibitory  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  so  good  and  so  long  con- 
tinued, that  in  time  all  that  is  bad  in  him 
is  subordinated  to  such  a degree  that  his 
life’s  career  is  rendered  a thoroughly 
worthy  one.  Although  extremely  inter- 
esting in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  impor- 
tant in  others,  we  need  not  here  consider 
the  influence  of  psychical  inhibition  in 
the  case  of  mental  weaklings  and  sexual 
deviates.  With  respect  to  the  former  it 
were  better  had  they  never  come  into  the 
world,  and  as  to  the  latter  the  subject  is 
too  complicated  an  one  to  discuss  in  this 
place. 

Our  hypothetical  boy,  however,  may 
possess  a character  just  the  reverse  of  the 
one  depicted  above,  and  instead  of  the 
criminal  strain  in  his  composition  it  may 
be  one  that  will  reach,  in  varying  degrees, 
the  most  exalted  standards  for  virtue,  en- 
ergy, talent  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow 
men.  Here,  again,  the  restraining  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  his  mental 
bent  and  will,  may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
good  or  bad,  weak  or  strong,  of  long  or 
short  duration,  the  results  being  just  the 
opposite  of  these  described  in  the  case 
of  the  boy  of  depraved  and  criminal  in- 
clinations and  character.  Their  full  con- 
sideration would  exemplify  the  second 
kind  of  psychical  inhibition  that  may  pre- 
vail with  certain  classes  of  individuals. 
In  the  matter  of  its  operation  psychical 
inhibition  may  be  mutual,  that  is,  be  in- 
teroperative between  any  two  persons; 
the  sexes  may  be  the  same  or  they  may 
not;  the  nature  of  the  influence  may  be 
of  a great  many  kinds  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  mind  and  will  in  an  untold 
number  of  ways.  It  may  be  subtle,  it  may 
be  brutal  or  gentle,  insinuative  or  pro- 
nounced, weak  or  forceful,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  and  so  on.  Again,  it  may 
be  brought  to  bear  through  the  power  of 
speech — the  voice,  or  through  the  eyes 
and  features,  or  through  certain  actions — 
behavior,  or  through  all  of  these  com- 
bined. 

We  may  study  this  question  of  the  re- 
straining power  of  one  mind  and  will 
upon  another,  and  its  consequences  in  all 
phases,  grades,  and  classes  in  society,  but 
perhaps  nowhere  to  better  advantage 
than  we  can  among  the  married.  When 


this  is  said,  special  reference  is  made  to 
those  of  the  Indo-European  race  who  have 
entered  upon  the  monogamic  bond  of  wed- 
lock, and  who  are  living  in  close  domestic 
relations  with  each  other.  Where  such 
couples  are  mutually  and  harmoniously 
affined,  no  such  thing  as  the  ill-effects  of 
psychical  inhibition  are  to  be  observed, 
for  the  “incompatibility  of  temper,”  which 
is  often  another  name  for  it,  is  not  there 
to  give  rise  to  them.  If  each  of  such  a 
pair  are  healthy  in  all  respects,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  they  simply  grow 
as  they  should  grow,  their  natures  evolve 
as  they  should  evolve,  their  home  environ- 
ment stands  in  evidence  of  all  this,  and 
the  results  of  health,  happiness,  success 
and  prosperity  are  almost  invariably  pres- 
ent in  their  domestic  atmosphere. 

It  is  only  where  the  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case  that  the  dire  evils  of  psychical 
inhibition  come  in  and  become  more  and 
more  evident  as  the  life-spans  of  the  pair 
are  lived  along,  eventually  terminating 
either  in  divorce,  in  insanity  of  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  wreckage  of  health  and 
happiness,  and  a growth  of  surroundings 
which  to  call  a home  would  be  the  very 
height  of  mockery.  The  aims,  tastes  and 
ambitions  on  both  sides  here  may  be  of 
the  best  in  the  world,  while  they  are  not 
mutually  compatible,  and  in  their  strife 
to  adjust  them,  to  subordinate  or  ignore 


them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  the  will,  usu- 
ally of  both  parties,  is  through  an  ever- 
present inhibition  distorted  in  a thousand 
ways. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
physician  is  called  in  sooner  or  later.  If 
he  chances  to  be  of  the  right  sort  he  will, 
in  time,  recognize  the  cause  of  the  various 
physical  troubles,  the  unhappy  faces,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  restraint  about  the 
home.  Should  he  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary education,  however,  and  other  quali- 
fications, he  may  treat  the  mental  and 
physical  troubles  of  this  unhappy  pair  till 
the  crack  of  doom  and  then  effect  no 
cures. 

Through  my  own  observation  and  in  my 
own  practice  I have  recognized  no  end 
of  cases  of  this  character,  and  the  usual 
consequences  consist  in  the  development 
in  the  different  types  of  individuals,  of 
various  manias,  as  dementia,  or  melan- 
cholia with  suicidal  intent;  neuralgias, 
alcoholism,  obscure  maladies  associated 
with  the  nerves  and  muscles,  chronic  gas- 
tritis of  a low  form,  cardiac  troubles,  im- 
potency  (in  the  male),  constipation,  and 
sometimes  a general  warping  of  mental 
and  physical  development.  I must  believe 
that  physicians  will  do  well  to  bear  all 
this  in  mind. 
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